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BY  HENRY  EVJEN 


IN  1852  a  group  of  enterprising,  public-spirited  cit- 
izens of  Springfield,  Illinois,  witnessed  the  consum- 
mation of  an  ambitious  project — the  establishment  of 
a  Lutheran  college  in  their  community.  Satisfied  as  to 
the  need  for  such  an  institution,  and  envisaging  a  grand 
future  for  it,  these  citizens,  led  by  John  T.  Stuart, 
James  C.  Conkling,  Thomas  Lewis,  S.  W.  Harkey,  and 
others,  convinced  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hillsboro 
College  at  Hillsboro,  Illinois,  that  the  transfer  of  that 
institution  to  the  capital  city  of  Illinois  would  assure 
the  school  not  only  permanency,  but  also  adequate  finan- 
cial support.  The  trustees  willingly  agreed  to  the  wis- 
dom of  such  a  move,  although  Hillsboro  College  was 
then  free  from  debt  and  in  possession  of  a  building  valued 
at  $6,000.  As  a  further  inducement  to  the  board,  the 
civic-minded  people  of  Springfield  subscribed  the  sum 
of  $37,000,  which  was  to  be  used  for  a  building  and  for 
student  scholarships.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hills- 
boro College  quickly  concurred.  The  College  was  moved 
to  Springfield;  a  new  and  more  liberal  charter  was  ob- 
tained from  the  state  legislature;  and  the  name  of  the 
school  was  changed  to  a  more  impressive  and  auspicious 
title,  that  of  Illinois  State  University.  Indeed,  not  only 
was  the  name  consistent  with  the  ardent  hopes  of  the 
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school's  patrons,  but  with  the  charter  as  well.  For  the 
founders  of  this  new  school  inserted  in  the  charter  of 
the  University  a  provision  which  authorized  the  trus- 
tees "to  establish  separate  departments  .  .  .  besides  the 
usual  departments  of  Theology,  Medicine  and  Law,  a 
department  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  and  also  of  Agri- 
culture." 

The  opening  of  the  school  was  heralded  with  pro- 
phetic pronouncements  and  enthusiasm.  John  T.  Stuart, 
famous  as  Lincoln's  first  law  partner,  was  a  leading 
figure  in  the  school's  history.  He  voiced  his  sentiments 
in  a  letter  to  the  agent  of  the  institution,  S.  W.  Harkey, 
stating:  "No  institution  in  the  West,  within  my  knowl- 
edge, has  commenced  with  so  much  means,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  good  wishes  and  united  sentiment  of  the 
wealthy  community  in  whose  midst  it  will  be  planted." 

But  anticipation  far  exceeded  realization.  The  school, 
in  its  sixteen  years  of  existence,  was  compelled  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  doctrinal  controversy  and  financial  despair 
which  proved  too  exacting  for  its  continuance.  In  fact, 
its  obituary  is  a  story  of  struggle  and  failure.  From  its 
very  beginning  in  1846  in  Hillsboro,  until  its  demise  in 
Springfield  in  1868,  the  school  was  continually  beset 
with  misfortune  and  misunderstanding.  The  social  and 
economic  forces  of  the  turbulent  1850's  played  no  favor- 
ites with  it,  often  encompassing  the  institution  in  their 
rift-creating  grips.  Nativism,  the  issue  of  the  Know- 
nothing  party,  secured  a  tenacious  hold  on  the  Ameri- 
can-born students,  creating  much  agitation  and  dissen- 
sion with  the  many  immigrant  students  and  culminating 
in  the  mass  withdrawal  of  the  latter.  Religious  liberal- 
ism, so  often  the  cause  of  discontent,  was,  throughout 
the  school's  history,  a  vexing  issue.  The  Panic  of  1857 
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left  its  scars.  Slavery  agitation  and  debate  became  the 
cause  of  much  heated  controversy.  Educational  pro- 
gress, leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  free-school 
system  in  Illinois,  found  a  sterling  champion  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  faculty  of  this  short-lived  University. 
Posterity  is  reluctant  to  recognize  the  contributions 
of  an  admitted  failure;  yet  a  study  of  the  records  of 
Illinois  State  University  compels  one  to  acknowledge 
the  decided  influence  which  it  had  on  the  educational 
and  moral  development  of  Illinois.  Although  the  school 
was  operated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangelical. 
Lutheran  Church,  its  founders  did  not  intend  to  have  it 
sectarian  in  character,  with  the  exception  of  the  Theo- 
logical Department;  they  wanted  the  institution  con- 
ducted upon  the  broad  principles  of  common  Protestant 
Christianity.  Incidentally,  the  name  Hillsboro  College 
was  somewhat  of  a  misnomer  for  its  original  charter 
properly  styled  the  school  as  "the  Literary  and  Theo- 
logical Institute  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  the  Far  West."  Admittedly  the  school  was  made  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  educational  progress  by  the  over- 
zealousness  of  its  founders,  who  permitted  their  en- 
thusiasm and  faith  in  fellowmen  to  presage  greater 
things  than  common  sense  warranted;  yet  the  prospects 
of  realizing  these  hopes  were  extremely  encouraging  in 
the  early  period  of  the  school's  history.  The  increasing 
demand  for  a  free  public  school  system  was  soon  to  be 
satisfied,  thus  creating  a  need  for  college-trained 
teachers;  leading  men  of  Illinois,  such  as  Shelby  Cul- 
lom,  John  T.  Stuart,  and  James  C.  Conkling,  willingly 
accepted  membership  on  the  Board  of  Trustees;  boys  of 
the  most  prominent  families  of  the  vicinity  enrolled  in 
the  school;  at  once  immigrant  students,  particularly 
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from  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  flocked 
to  its  halls  of  learning;  and  many  of  the  school's  sup- 
porters— in  fact  the  majority — were  non-Lutherans,  per- 
mitting much  anticipation  of  added  support  from  the 
many  thousands  of  Lutherans  just  coming  into  the 
region. 

A  study  of  the  prominent  personalities  affiliated  with 
this  institution  not  only  reveals  a  number  of  interesting 
historical  contributions,  but  also  merits  the  conclusion 
that  some  degree  of  influence  must  have  been  exercised 
by  the  school  over  these  same  individuals,  the  extent  of 
which,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Thus,  a 
study  of  personalities  is  the  purpose  of  the  remainder  of 
this  article. 

The  most  prominent  individual  with  whom  this 
school  claimed  association  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  On 
June  28,  1860,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  minutes  of  the  board  read  as  follows: 
"Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  for  a  term  of  one  year  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Rev.  R.  Dodge."  This  fact  has 
generally  been  overlooked  by  Lincoln  biographers. 
Notice  of  his  election  was  carried  in  the  Illinois  State 
Journal1  the  following  week.  His  name  is  listed  among 
the  Trustees  of  Illinois  State  University  in  the  Springfield 
Directory  for  1860-1861. 2  It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
Lincoln  was  elected  a  board  member,  now  that  he  had 
become  a  national  figure,  and  had  so  many  close  friends 
on  the  board;  but  one  is  tempted  to  conjecture  as  to  why 
he,  a  prominent  citizen,  was  not  elected  sooner.  Is  it 
possible  that  Lincoln's  religious  principles  and  attitude, 
so  often  the  target  of  Lincoln  iconoclasts,  may  have  been 

1  Illinois  State  Journal,  July  3,  1860. 

2  C.  S.  Williams,  Williams'  Springfield  Directory,  City  Guide,  and  Business  Mirror,  for 
1860-61  (Springfield,  1860),  39. 
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the  reason?  Yet  it  is  significant  to  note  that  nineteen 
clergymen,  nine  of  whom  were  board  members,  attended 
the  session  of  the  board  at  which  Lincoln  was  elected. 
The  other  ten  were  advisory  members,  having  been  ad- 
mitted for  that  session  to  aid  in  reaching  a  solution  of  a 
serious  controversy  raging  between  the  Scandinavian 
Augustana  Synod  and  the  school,  over  the  resignation 
of  Lars  Esbjorn,  the  professor  of  Scandinavian  languages. 
Obviously,  Lincoln's  religious  scruples,  real  or  alleged, 
were  satisfactory  to  these  pioneer  ministers.  In  1861, 
the  board  elected  E.  B.  Hawley  to  succeed  Lincoln. 

In  order  to  secure  financial  support  for  the  University, 
the  trustees  had  authorized,  in  1852,  the  sale  of  perpet- 
ual scholarships  for  the  sum  of  $300.  The  owner  of  a 
scholarship  enjoyed  the  permanent  privilege  of  sending 
one  student  to  college  without  further  charge  of  tuition. 
If  the  owner  did  not  wish  to  pay  the  principal  of  the 
scholarship,  he  could  enjoy  the  same  privilege  providing 
he  paid  the  interest  amounting  to  six  per  cent  each  year. 
The  latter  plan  was  used  by  Lincoln  to  send  his  son, 
Robert  Todd,  to  this  new  school.  The  college  ledger  re- 
veals that  Lincoln  purchased  on  October  1,  1852,  the 
scholarship  of  P.  C.  Canedy,  a  Springfield  druggist.  The 
payments  of  interest  were  prompt  and  complete,  con- 
tinuing until  April  27,  1860. 

If  all  the  owners  of  the  scholarships,  indeed  if  only 
half  of  them,  had  been  as  prompt  in  payment  as  Lincoln 
was,  the  school  would  have  had  a  much  longer  life.  For 
it  remains  on  record  that  many  of  Springfield's  civic- 
minded  citizens  never  did  fulfill  their  financial  obliga- 
tions to  Illinois  State  University. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  University  registrar 
recorded  the  name  of  Lincoln,  under  the  caption  of  "Re- 
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sponsible  Persons"  as  plain  "A.  Lincoln."  Not  until 
1858  was  the  title  of  "Hon."  added  to  his  name — a 
recognition  which  had  been  extended  before  to  many 
of  lesser  note.  When  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  left  Illinois 
State  University,  after  four  years  of  schooling,  to  enter 
Phillips  Academy  in  the  East,  his  father  permitted  the 
scholarship  to  be  used  for  the  following  year  of  1860  by 
Lincoln  Dubois,  the  son  of  Jesse  K.  Dubois.  The  cost 
per  year  for  maintaining  the  scholarship  amounted  to 
$19-50,  a  dollar  and  a  half  being  charged  as  an  incidental 
fee. 

The  social  life  of  the  school  was  centered  largely  in 
the  literary  societies  which  had  been  founded  at  Hills- 
boro  College  and  were  continued  in  Springfield.  Each 
Friday  afternoon,  these  societies  would  meet  in  their 
respective  halls  to  engage  in  literary  discussion  and  criti- 
cism. The  minutes  of  these  organizations  reveal  an  in- 
tense rivalry  between  them.  Especially  was  this  true  in 
the  efforts  of  each  group  to  secure  outstanding  honorary 
members.  Letters  of  notification  were  sent  to  hundreds 
of  prominent  men  throughout  the  country  and  to  some 
abroad.  Each  society  made  a  special  effort  to  inform  the 
other  of  the  acceptance  of  honorary  membership  by  some 
prominent  person.  It  is  really  surprising  to  discover  how 
many  outstanding  people  actually  accepted  membership 
in  these  two  student  groups.  One  corresponding  secre- 
tary's book  reveals  that  such  men  as  James  Buchanan, 
Cyrus  Fields,  Sam  Houston,  Franklin  Pierce,  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  Jefferson  Davis,  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  Horace  Mann,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, Edward  Everett,  Anson  Burlingame,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  Horace  Greeley,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and 
many  others  became  members.  John  Jacob  Astor  took 
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pains  to  decline  membership  in  the  Utilior  when  it  was 
at  Hillsboro. 

The  custom  of  electing  honorary  members  was  not 
done  wholly  for  the  sake  of  pride  and  honor,  for  often 
these  men  who  accepted  membership  made  many  val- 
uable contributions,  such  as  books,  antiques,  pictures 
and  money  to  their  groups.  Occasionally  the  correspond- 
ing secretary  would  send  out  appeals  to  the  honorary 
members  for  financial  help.  Such  purposes  are  evidenced 
in  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Utilior  Society  upon  the 
death  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who,  by  his  brilliant 
oratory  and  prominence,  had  been  an  idol  of  the  Illinois 
State  University  students.  The  resolution  stated:  "We 
as  a  literary  society  of  which  he  [Douglas]  was  an  honor- 
ary member  have  sustained  in  him  the  loss  of  one  who 
manifested  so  great  a  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the 
association  by  frequently  contributing  to  our  library." 

The  death  of  Douglas  so  increased  the  admiration  for 
him  that  the  members  of  the  Utilior  Society  went  as  far 
as  to  prepare  a  debate  on  the  subject,  "Is  Abraham  Lin- 
coln a  greater  man  than  Stephen  A.  Douglas?"  Fortu- 
nately, much  controversy  on  this  difficult  question  was 
averted  when  the  society  wisely  decided  at  its  next  meet- 
ing to  table  the  question,  substituting  a  more  momen- 
tous one  which  was  entitled,  "Had  the  South  any  cause 
for  seceding  from  the  Union?"  Incidentally,  the  affirma- 
tive emerged  the  victor  on  this  latter  proposition. 

A  close  scrutiny  of  the  honorary  list  establishes  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  these  members  were  actively 
engaged  in  politics — an  excellent  reason  for  affiliating 
themselves  with  the  society.  Almost  every  outstanding 
man  in  Springfield,  including  several  members  of  the 
legislature,  belonged  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
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groups.  It  was  not  only  expedient  but  wise.  But  the  one 
man  who  proved  to  be  uncatchable  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Twice  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Philo- 
mathean  Society,  the  one  to  which  his  son  belonged; 
yet  he  refused  to  consider  membership,  although  his 
name  was  left  on  the  rolls  until  1858  when  the  corre- 
sponding secretary  crossed  it  out. 

One  must  admit  that  these  students  displayed  a  re- 
markable degree  of  intelligence  and  capacity.  The  min- 
utes, with  the  exception  of  a  few  errors  in  spelling,  were 
written  in  an  excellent  style.  The  subjects  for  discussion 
ranged  from  deep  philosophical  problems  to  the  political 
issues  of  the  day.  Repercussions  of  the  campaign  of  1860 
and  the  Civil  War  are  apparent  throughout.  The  partisan 
students  of  the  Utilior  showed  their  enmity  to  John  C. 
Breckinridge  by  expelling  him  from  membership  in  their 
society,  and  the  corresponding  secretary  made  certain 
that  the  future  should  know  the  reason  by  writing  above 
the  name  of  Breckinridge  the  accusing  word  "traitor." 
Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Philomathean  Society  quickly 
retorted  by  expelling  from  its  membership,  Jefferson 
Davis.  Similar  treatment  was  accorded  to  Senators  James 
Hammond  of  South  Carolina  and  Henry  Wise  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  death  of  Lincoln  profoundly  affected  the  student 
body  of  the  school.  The  Utilior  immediately  passed  a 
resolution  stating:  "In  this  death  we  deeply  realize  the 
fact  that  'when  a  great  man  falls,  the  nation  mourns;'  and 
that  although  he  was  not — as  no  one  is — entirely  desti- 
tute of  imperfections  yet  he  had  many  good  qualities 
which  closely  allied  him  to  the  interests  and  hearts  of 
the  American  people."  The  members  further  resolved 
that  the  Utilior  Hall  should  be  draped  in  sable  insignia 
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of  mourning  for  a  period  of  sixty  days. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln  entered  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  Illinois  State  University  in  the  fall  of  1854.  At 
that  time  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  being  one  of  the 
youngest  of  fifty-two  fellow  students.  By  attending  sum- 
mer sessions,  he  was  able  to  enter  the  freshman  class  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  the  youngest  of  seven  classmates. 
Being  so  young,  Robert  Lincoln  might  be  regarded  as 
some  prodigious  youth  far  ahead  of  others  of  his  age. 
Yet  his  grades,  first  recorded  in  his  junior  year,  do  not 
reveal  him  as  such.  In  that  year  he  received  85  in  Greek, 
80  in  Mathematics, 75  in  Chemistry,  and  60  in  a  subject 
which  is  not  designated,  but  which  probably  was  Com- 
position and  Declamation,  a  course  which  every  student 
was  required  to  take.  His  somewhat  hastily  scrawled 
signature  was  attached,  with  those  of  hundreds  of  other 
students,  to  a  form  of  matriculation  pledge  which  read 
as  follows: 

I  solemnly  promise,  on  my  truth  and  honor,  to  observe  and  obey 
all  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  Illinois  State  University,  and 
especially,  that  I  will  abstain  from  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  from  the  use  of  profane  language,  from  all  kinds  of  gambling, 
from  all  indecent  behavior,  and  from  disrespectful  conduct  toward 
my  instructors,  and  from  all  combinations  to  resist  their  authority. 

One  may  note  that  nothing  was  said  regarding  smoking, 
which  had  so  often  been  considered  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
sins. 

In  December,  1856,  Robert  Lincoln  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Philomathean  Society.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  required  participation  in  debates  and  decla- 
mations, he  took  little  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
group.  On  one  occasion  he  was  fined  for  failure  to  at- 
tend  meetings.    His   extreme   youthfulness   may   have 
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caused  him  to  assume  a  feeling  of  inferiority  among  his 
older  fellow  members.  Perhaps  it  was  a  natural  reticence, 
a  lack  of  interest  in  any  ostentatiousness,  a  display  of 
that  same  retiring  disposition  which  marked  his  later 


The  Illinois  State  University  Building 

life.  Even  after  he  had  been  elected  recording  secretary 
of  the  group  in  1858,  he  continued  to  show  the  same 
reluctancy  to  participate  in  the  society's  activities. 
Only  two  meetings  were  written  up  by  him;  in  fact,  he 
failed  to  attend  for  the  next  two  months,  and  then  sub- 
mitted a  request  for  an  "honorable  dismissal."  His  re- 
quest was,  in  turn,  given  to  a  special  committee  which 
was  to  see  him,  with  the  hope  that  he  might  withdraw 
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the  same.  At  the  next  meeting  a  communication  was 
read  from  Robert  Lincoln,  purporting  to  be  a  with- 
drawal of  the  request;  however,  he  did  not  attend  any- 
more meetings  and  he  received  his  honorary  "dismissal" 
soon  afterward.  In  the  same  year  he  left  for  the  East  to 
enter  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 

As  inauspicious  as  Robert  Lincoln's  career  was  at 
Illinois  State  University,  in  an  equal  degree  was  that 
of  John  Milton  Hay's  conspicuous.  From  the  outset, 
his  energetic  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  school 
indicated  a  future  of  great  promise.  Entering  Illinois 
State  University  in  the  fall  of  1853,  he  and  his  older 
brother,  Augustus  Leonard,  joined  the  Philomathean 
Society.  Immediately  they  captured  the  esteem  and  ad- 
miration of  their  fellow  students,  who  chuckled  long 
and  loud  at  the  ready  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  two 
brothers.  John,  in  particular,  became  a  shining  light. 
On  one  occasion  he  earned  the  unanimous  plaudits  of 
his  friends  when  he  delivered  a  satirical  poem  of  his 
own  composition.  Writing  to  his  sister,  Ella,  he  de- 
scribed the  school  life  of  Illinois  State  University  in 
these  words: 

We  are  studying  Latin,  Greek,  Rhetoric  and  Algebra  ....  We  are 
busy  every  night  with  our  studies,  except  Sunday  and  Friday  nights. 
On  Friday  our  Society  meets  for  the  purpose  of  debating,  reading 
original  essays,  and  criticising.  I  manage  to  come  in  as  often  as  pos- 
sible for  speaking,  which  takes  up  no  time  in  the  week.3 

His  brother,  Augustus  Leonard,  also  revealed  an  in- 
teresting page  in  the  school  life  of  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity, writing  in  a  letter  some  thirty  years  later: 

I  wonder  if  Lincoln  ever  studied  by  a  "tallow  dip"  as  you  and  I 
did  at  Springfield  when  Phelps  and  See  argufied  on  metaphysics,  .  .  . 

'  Tyler  Dennett,  John  Hay:  From  Poetry  to  Politics  (New  York,  1933),  19. 
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while  Herodotus,  in  the  original  greek,  lay  waiting  and  neglected 
in  the  corner  to  reassert  himself,  and  floor  us  the  next  morning  be- 
fore the  faculty  of  I.  S.  U.4 

In  February,  1854,  John  Hay  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  his  group.  Already  his  literary  ability  had  won 
for  him  the  office  of  first  composition  critic  and  censor, 
a  position  which  he  could  well  fill. 

But  his  intellectual  capacities  and  interests  by  no 
means  behooved  him  to  look  askance  at  boyish  acts  and 
pranks,  for  we  read  in  the  minutes  of  the  Philomathean 
Society  for  February,  1855,  this  amusing  comment  con- 
cerning the  society's  annual  election:  "On  motion  an 
investigation  was  made  for  a  spurious  ticket;  the  guilt 
fell  upon  the  Vice-President,  J.  M.  Hay."  Shades  of 
future  diplomacy!  The  future  diplomat  climaxed  this 
happy  college  career  by  losing  a  debate  on  a  question 
which  he,  himself,  had  selected,  namely:  "Do  the  signs 
of  the  times  indicate  the  downfall  of  the  Republic?" 

But  no  discussion  of  the  prominent  personalities  con- 
nected with  this  institution  would  be  complete  unless 
it  included  the  name  of  Francis  Springer,  pioneer  Luth- 
eran minister  and  educator,  who  worked  faithfully  and 
unceasingly  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  make  Illinois  State 
University  a  successful  undertaking.  His  commendable 
and  worthy  career  merits  mention  elsewhere.  In  various 
capacities,  as  president,  trustee,  faculty  member,  and 
agent,  he  served  this  Lutheran  school,  never  failing  to 
voice  optimistic  and  encouraging  hopes  when  it  floun- 
dered on  the  rocks  of  financial  despair.  He  was  the  first 
and  only  president  of  Hillsboro  College,  and  the  first 
president  of  Illinois  State  University.   Unfortunately, 


*  Ibid.,  16. 
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his  administrative  career  was  marred  by  internal  dissen- 
sion and  criticism. 

By  1855,  the  enthusiastic  pronouncements  of  future 
greatness  which  were  voiced  at  the  opening  of  this 
school  had  subsided,  being  supplanted  by  "hopes  for 
the  best."  A  huge  debt  had  accumulated  because  of  un- 
paid pledges  and  scholarships.  The  state  legislature, 
which  the  board  had  hoped  would  soon  distribute  to 
financially  embarrassed  schools  money  from  the  Semi- 
nary and  College  Fund,  displayed  little  intention  of 
doing  so.  Springer  attributed  its  failure  to  do  this  to  the 
"vulgar  prejudices  which  certain  politicians  foster 
against  collegiate  learning  under  the  pretense  of  very 
great  devotion  to  common  schools." 

However,  the  board  and  many  of  the  school's  friends, 
desiring  to  establish  a  cause  for  this  depressing  state  of 
affairs,  were  inclined  to  place  part  of  the  blame  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Springer.  There  may  be 
some  reason  for  believing  that  Springer  deserved  this 
complaint,  for  on  some  occasions — too  many  in  fact — 
he  would  seek  a  solution  from  God  directly  in  prayer, 
rather  than  importune  the  many  friends  of  the  school 
who  clung  too  tightly  to  their  many  shillings.  Yet  his 
successors  made  no  better  record. 

Springer,  aware  of  the  criticism  directed  against  him, 
resigned  his  position  in  1855,  but  in  his  resignation  to 
the  board,  took  pains  to  intimidate  a  faculty  member — 
evidence  points  to  S.  W.  Harkey — who,  he  alleged,  was 
attempting  to  undermine  his  authority,  and,  rather  than 
allow  this  contest  for  precedence  to  continue,  he  volun- 
tarily vacated  the  presidency.  Further  manifestation  of 
a  misunderstanding  between  these  two  men  is  contained 
in  a  statement  made  by  Springer  in  which  he  expressed 
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doubt  of  Harkey's  veracity.  Harkey,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  prime  agitators  for  moving  the  school  from  Hills- 
boro  to  Springfield,  contended  at  that  time  that  the 
eastern  churches  were  averse  to  helping  a  school  in  such 
a  remote  place,  and  that  they  would  render  more  aid  if 
the  school  were  moved  to  the  capital  city  of  Illinois. 
Springer  wrote:  "A  doubt  has  since  risen  .  . .  [as]  to  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Harkey's  statement  as  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  no  one  either  in  the  East  or  West  ever  gave  advice 
on  the  subject." 

The  board  accepted  Springer's  resignation  without 
comment,  appointing  S.  W.  Harkey  as  the  president  pro 
tempore.  However,  the  change  of  administration  did  not 
improve  the  financial  status  of  the  school.  A  building 
debt  of  $15,000  existed.  Moreover,  an  additional  debt 
of  $3,000  presented  itself,  having  been  borrowed  from 
S.  W.  Harkey  who  had  mortgaged  his  home  in  Mary- 
land for  that  amount.  Even  the  help  of  the  most  in- 
fluential people  could  do  little  to  relieve  the  burden.  A 
decrease  in  enrollment  from  160  students  in  1854  to  114 
in  1856  was  cause  for  alarm.  Hoping  to  alleviate  this  un- 
desirable situation,  the  board  appointed  a  permanent 
president  in  the  person  of  W.  M.  Reynolds,  a  Lutheran 
clergyman  from  Pennsylvania.  But  conditions  grew 
steadily  worse.  The  treasurer's  report  in  1858  showed 
that,  in  addition  to  the  huge  building  indebtedness,  a 
deficit  of  $2,682  in  professors'  salaries  confronted  the 
board. 

A  definite  plan  for  liquidation  of  these  debts  was 
needed.  James  C.  Conkling  suggested  that  professor- 
ships be  endowed  by  interested  parties.  To  inaugurate 
such  a  plan,  he  offered  to  contribute  the  sum  of  $1,000 
toward  a  professorship  in  Natural  and  Moral  Sciences, 
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providing  fourteen  others  would  do  the  same.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  there  was  little  likelihood  of  his  proposition 
being  realized.  Desperate  as  the  situation  seemed,  per- 
sistency and  determination  surmounted  the  many  ob- 
stacles. Meager  collections  and  gifts  sustained  the  school 
for  a  while.  Occasionally  an  owner  of  a  scholarship 
would  remember  his  obligation,  but  of  his  type  there 
were  few.  Even  when  the  board  offered  to  settle  with 
each  scholarship  owner  for  fifty  dollars  in  cash,  few 
took  advantage  of  the  proposition. 

A  threat  by  the  board  to  move  the  school  to  another 
location  caused  some  Springfield  citizens  to  loosen  their 
pockets,  but  the  help  was  only  temporary.  John  S.  Brad- 
ford, N.  W.  Edwards,  and  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  all  board 
members,  attempted  to  collect  from  their  fellow  citizens, 
but  their  efforts  were  futile.  Meanwhile  S.  W.  Harkey, 
who  had  been  relegated  to  the  role  of  professor  of  The- 
ology, clamored  for  payment  of  the  money  due  him.  One 
cannot  blame  him,  since  his  house  was  at  stake.  Yet 
one  must  smile  at  the  settlement  which  the  board  gave 
him  and  which  he  accepted.  Probably  he  had  no  other 
choice.  To  satisfy  this  personal  debt,  the  board  executed 
a  chattel  mortgage  in  Harkey' s  favor,  including  in  it 
such  items  as  the  library  of  1,200  volumes,  12  recitation 
benches,  30  seats,  a  solar  microscope,  and  an  air  pump. 

A  very  unfortunate  incident  occurred  in  the  spring  of 
1860  when  L.  P.  Esbjorn,  professor  of  Scandinavian  Lan- 
guages, with  all  the  Scandinavian  students  except  two, 
abruptly  left  the  school.  It  was  a  complete  surprise  to 
everyone.  Confronted  later  by  the  faculty,  Professor 
Esbjorn  stated  that  he  had  resigned  because  of  diffi- 
culties between  President  Reynolds  and  himself,  adding 
that  he  had  not  been  at  full  liberty  to  give  proper  re- 
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ligious  advice  and  supervision  to  the  Scandinavian  stu- 
dents. The  faculty  at  once  denied  the  latter  charge,  but 
the  damage  was  done.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  other  reasons 
motivated  Esbjorn  and  the  students  in  making  their 
hasty  exit.  The  treatment  accorded  them  by  the  Ameri- 
can-born students  had  not  been  the  best.  It  was  not  un- 
common to  have  some  nativistic-minded  student  bluntly 
express  his  sentiments.  In  the  minutes  of  the  societies, 
one  finds  such  statements  as  this:  "The  society  then  pro- 
ceeded to  missellanious  business.  Whereupon  a  few  anti- 
Scandinavian  speeches  were  made." 

On  another  occasion  a  member  of  the  Utilior  made  a 
motion  to  the  effect  that  no  student  be  permitted  to  join 
the  group  unless  he  could  speak  English  well  enough  to 
be  understood  by  all.  Then  too,  a  dissatisfaction  with 
the  more  liberal  members  of  the  Northern  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Illinois  had  been  expressed  by  many  Swedish 
brethren.  Its  climax  occurred  on  June  10,  1860,  when 
the  Swedish  members  withdrew  from  the  Northern 
Synod,  organizing  at  Clinton,  Wisconsin,  the  Scandina- 
vian Lutheran  Augustana  Synod. 

Needless  to  say,  the  action  of  the  Scandinavian  group 
had  many  detrimental  effects  on  the  income  and  enroll- 
ment of  the  school.  A  fair  response  of  Springfield  citizens 
in  1861  gave  a  new  lease  on  life,  but  all  prospects  for  a 
new  start  were  drowned  in  the  throes  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  situation  became  very  trying.  The  year  1862  found 
less  than  seventy  students  on  hand.  President  Reynolds 
relinquished  his  post  in  June.  Discipline  became  in- 
creasingly hard  to  administer.  Many  of  the  older  stu- 
dents took  "French  leave"  to  join  the  army.  Often  the 
faculty  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  insubordination 
of  some  students.  David  W.  Harrower,  having  refused 
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to  apologize  for  alleged  misconduct,  was  refused  gradua- 
tion by  the  board.  At  the  same  time,  the  board  passed 
a  resolution  stating  that  an  apology  was  due  Professor 
B.  C.  Suesserott  from  a  student,  Thomas  R.  Easterday, 
who,  having  failed  to  submit  a  Latin  essay,  had  acted 
insolently  when  asked  by  Professor  Suesserott  to  pre- 
sent it. 

Unless  a  potent  stimulant  could  be  administered  to 
Illinois  State  University,  the  end  was  near.  No  plan  was 
able  to  resuscitate  this  rapidly  ebbing  institution.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  dampened  spirits  and  small  classes,  the  faculty 
carried  on.  Its  compensation  hardly  provided  satisfac- 
tory subsistence.  Ironical  it  is  that  posterity  has  not 
provided  a  worthy  monument  to  these  little  known 
scholars  whose  labors  helped  make  our  present  educa- 
tional system  what  it  is  today. 

Meanwhile  the  public  school  system  of  Illinois,  which 
the  faculty  and  board  long  advocated,  became  a  boom- 
erang; it  took  from  the  preparatory  department  students 
whose  tuition  money  would  have  greatly  helped  the 
school.  In  1865,  out  of  seventy-two  students,  only  seven- 
teen came  from  Springfield. 

By  1867,  the  institution  had  become  a  problem  child. 
Disagreement  over  the  interpretation  of  doctrinal  be- 
liefs of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  United  States  threatened  to  make  it  an 
orphan.  The  dissolution  of  the  Synod  of  Illinois  found 
Illinois  State  University  in  the  hands  of  the  Synod  of 
Central  Illinois,  a  newly-formed  body  which  was  sym- 
pathetic with  the  General  Synod.  Attempts  were  made 
to  liquidate  the  debts,  but  nothing  resulted.  Springfield 
citizens,  whose  failure  to  pay  pledges  had  been  the  prime 
factor  in  creating  the  indebtedness,  were  given  a  last 
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opportunity  to  continue  the  school;  but,  as  was  so  often 
the  case  before,  they  displayed  little  inclination  to  help. 
In  its  final  session,  the  board,  after  much  deliberation 
and  debate,  decided  to  lease  the  school  to  two  Presby- 
terian gentlemen,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Scott,  and  H.  C.  Don- 
nell.  Meanwhile,  a  final  gesture  was  made  by  the  board. 
A  delegate  was  sent  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  meet  with 
the  Trustees  of  Wittenberg  College  and  suggest  a  union 
of  the  seminaries  of  the  two  schools;  the  new  school  was 
to  be  located  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  to  be  known 
as  the  Lutheran  Seminary  of  the  West. 

The  Wittenberg  Board  showed  no  favor  toward  this 
request,  however,  and  the  year  1868  marked  the  last 
milestone  for  the  Illinois  State  University.  If  it  were  ill- 
destined,  if  it  were  premature,  it  deserves  much  com- 
mendation. It  was  its  misfortune  to  live  during  a  period 
in  which,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  times,  the  growth 
of  a  new  institution  was  extremely  difficult.  The  next 
year,  the  then  portentous  building  of  the  University 
housed  a  school  known  as  Springfield  College,  operated 
for  both  men  and  women  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Scott  and 
Mr.  Donnell.5  The  demise  of  the  Illinois  State  Univer- 
sity was  complete! 


5  The  building  was  later  purchased  by  the  Concordia  Theological  Seminary  of 
St.  Louis  and  that  institution  was  moved  to  Springfield  in  1874  and  1875-  Since  that 
time,  considerable  new  equipment  has  been  added. 
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The  Lutheran  General  Synod,    that  met  in  Philadelphia  passed 
a  resolution  telling  Lincoln  that  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  'Jnifeed 
States  was  praying  for  him  fm£   for  the  saving  of  the  Union.   .".y 
father,  the  Rev.  Levi  Sternberg,  D.D.,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  deliver  In  person  the  resolution.  Y'Lth  hirr,  was 
my  uncle,  Alfred  Ililler,  aid  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pohlman.   After  the  re- 
solution was  accepted,  my  father  introduced  Dr.  nohlr    ho  told 
Lincoln  the  following  story  that  occurred  on  the  floor  of  synod. 
A  German  minister  from  Nashville,  Tennessee  told  of  praying  for 
Lincoln.   Some  one  asked  him  if  he  was  not  afraid  to  do  so.  "Oh! 
no/  he  said, "I  prayed  in  German  and  the  rebels  don't  understand 
German,  but  the  Lord  does."  Mr.  Lincoln  laughed  heartily.   During 
hi j  speech  at  Gettysburg  he  saw  and  recognized  Dr.  Pohlman  and 
said  "So  the  rebels  don»t  understand  German". 
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